














The Field Stand at Belmont Park, showing Track at the Left and Stables behind the Stand at the Right 
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Belmont Park, the finest Race-course in the World 
. by Chases F. Bourke 


EXT week, on the 4th of May, is the date set for the open- 
ing of Belmont Park, the new grounds of the Westchester 
Racing Association, constructed by August Belmont. 
Belmont Park is elocated near the village of Queens, 
on Long Island, some thirteen miles from the heart of 
Manhattan. Here, on the site of the Mannice farm, a century-old 
English estate, a transformiation wonderful as any wrought by the 
lamp of Aladdin has taken place, and this transformation marks 
the culmination of over two years’ labor, and the expenditure of a 
king’s ransom. 

There are six separate race-tracks, arranged for a dozen varie- 
ties of races, from hurdle to straight-stretch running; there are 
forty combination stables, in which seven hundred and fifty horses 
may be housed in a manner to fit the quality of the most fastidious 
thoroughbred; there are jockey quarters for the “ Kings of the 
Tin,” at which not even those fabulous-priced makers and breakers 
of fortunes may cavil; there are steel-framed viewing stands, capa- 
ble of accommodating twenty thousand holiday-makers and of 
seating fifteen thousand people; there are owners’ and members’ 
club-house quarters in a building of granite and terra-cotta, which 
is in reality a royal palace on a smaller scale; there is an im- 
mense concourse for the “ bookmakers ”; acres of wining-rooms and 
dining-rooms; kitchens and pantries and bars and lunch-counters, 
and a convenient common green—a sort of glorified picnic ground 
—for outdoor idlers; and miles of boxes and “ bleachers” bal- 
conies and galleries and mezzanine promenades. An army of 
cooks and visitors will cater to the visitors, and at the terminus 
of a covered way and tunnel 
there is a ten-track railroad, 


ing the cuts, grades, and tunnels of the spur terminal. Actual 
construction work at Belmont Park was begun in April, 1903, 
and since that time something like a million dollars and a half 
has been spent. It required that vast outlay and the solving of 
some puzzling engineering problems as well to perfect this twen- 
tieth-century race-track, which is by all odd the finest-appointed 
track in the world. Im May and October—when the initial and 
fall “ meets” are booked at Belmont, and when the runners have 
completed the circuit of commonplace Bennings, Aqueduct, Jamaica, 
Brighton, Coney Island, and Saratoga—the race-going public will 
have an opportunity to see how well the work has been done. 

From the ten-track terminal depot, directly south of the Hemp- 
stead Turnpike, the park is reached by passing through an_in- 
clined-subway approach—a concrete tunnel twenty-three feet wide— 
under the turnpike and trolley road, thence up a covered way, 
past the ticket-office, to the rear of the grand stand. This immense 
structure throws its green wings out east and west, having the 
field stand (otherwise the “ bleachers”) on the right, and the 
club-house of the Westchester Racing Association on the left. 

On the rear of the grand stand is built a semicircular mezzanine 
extension, a two-story structure. two hundred feet deep and wide, 
with a great skylight running up the centre, the first story being 
used as a refreshment pavilion, ete., and the roof as a promenade 
—each leading by its own entrance into the grand stand. On the 
ground floor, directly under the entire mezzanine, is the betting- 
ring. 

To the left of the mezzanine extension is the paddock, with a 
saddling green and an elaborate 
shed, in a grove of pine and 





where ten trains can be unr- 
loaded at once at the entrance 
to the grounds. And around all 
these is flung a ‘“ man - proof ” 
iron fence with a surmounting 
fringe of barbed-wire and gild- 
ed spear-tops, to bar out the 
unpriced and the uninvited. 
The entire grounds of Bel- 
mont Park include about five 
hundred and sixty acres, but 
the park terminals and_ the 
Jamaica and Hempstead turn- 
pike cut off about one hundred 
and sixty acres on the south. 
The racing park proper is 
spread over the four hundred 
acres north of the roads. The 
park is shaped like a great ir- 
regular egg, inclining northwest 
and southeast. The Long Is. 
land main line runs along the 
northern boundary, and a half- 
mile-long spur-track runs south 
from the main line, tunnelling 
under the Hempstead road and 
turning toward the east, where 
it opens out like a great fan, 
with ten double sticks of rail- 
road iron, directly back of ,the 
grounds in the rear of the 
stands and the club-house and 
at the gate of what was former- 
ly the Mannice mansion estate. 
Here, a regiment of laborers 





spruce trees. Still further to 
the westward, beyond the club- 
house, is the jockey-house, a 
square white building, which is 
also used as the executive of- 
fice. The main entrance of the 
club-house looks upon the sad- 
dling paddock, «nd is connected 
with the carriage entrance by a 
broad driveway to the west. 
Looking to the right from the 
mezzanine, the field stand, or 
“bleachers,” is separated and 
fenced off from the east end of 
the grand stand, and has its 
own “private” entrance run- 
ning back to the Hempstead 
Road, east of the main en- 
trance. Directly back of the 
field stand and the east wing 
of the grand stand are the fine 
old grounds of the Mannice 
mansion. This latter has been 
rebuilt into a curious chapel- 
like club-house on ‘its original 
site —a_ grove filled with 
magnificent trees, boxwood, and 
fir shrubs and hedges. Adjoin- 
ing the club-house is a beauti- 
ful common green, with a 
fountain playing in the cen- 
tre, nestling in a thick grove 
of Norway spruce and pine. 
Back of the old Man- 
nice mansion, or, as it is 
now, the turf and field club- 








and a score of steam - driven 
scoops have for months past 
been tearing out acres and 
acres of gravel and earth, form- 


August Belmont, whose new Race-course, Belmont Park, will 
open for the first “ Meet” on May 4 will be grown the year round 
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The Grand Stand, which will Seat more than 11,000 People 


for the club-house table. Farther to the east are more green- 
houses and the first rows of stables, where most of the racers will 
be housed. About two dozen of these stables are here laid out in 
rows, like cavalry barracks. facing toward the “ straightaway ” 
track, which connects with the main track in front of the view- 
ing stands. 

In describing the Belmont Park grounds it is necessary to dwell 
thus upon the old Mannice estate, because it was Mr. Belmont’s 
wish that this should be preserved as far as possible, and should 
form the background of the viewing stands and the club buildings. 
This dictum of the owner brought about an innovation in the 
racing-tracks which will surprise a good many people when the 
horses are “off at Belmont ”—especially those of the spectators 
who are not familiar with European racing methods or who have 
forgotten the peculiarity of the old Monmouth track in New Jersey. 

The novelty at Belmont will be found in the fact that the 
horses will run “ right-handed ”—that is to say, instead of making 
the circuit of the track with their left sides to the rail, they will 
run the opposite way—as the hands of a clock go round the dial. 


The given conditions made this departure from usual American 
racing methods necessary. The afternoon sun as well as the Man- 
nice mansion had to be back of the stands and club buildings; the 
stretch must run the whoie length of the grand stand, and the 
finish-line, as well as the whole course, must be in view. These 
reasons, as well as the necessity of so arranging the grounds that 
immense crowds could be collected and dispersed with facility and 
afforded the most convenient transportation, induced Mr. Belmont 
to make the track a right-handed course. 

But while fine buildings and beautiful grounds are pleasant to 
behold and big stands are convenient, the track is the important 
feature of a race-course; and at Belmont Park neither money nor 
labor has been stinted in making the tracks—in every respect— 
everything that the most particular could desire. 

Passing over the roof of the mezzanine extension, some two 
hundred feet, into the corridor of the grand stand, one finds one- 
self directly behind the back. and top, row of seat-banks in this 
immense structure, whose seating space, including boxes and banks 
upon banks of duplex seats, is over sixty feet deep by six hundred 




















A View of the Track, taken fram the Top of the 





Grand Stand, looking tuwards the Left 
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and fifty feet long. Looking straight out over the track, half a 
mile away is the line of the Long Island Railroad; to the left, a 
few hundred yards, the park spur-line bounds the limits of the 
grounds; to the right, nearly a mile away, is another big settle- 
ment of cavalrylike horse barracks—nearly a score of them—laid 
out in rows. H 

This great course is, in fact, three tracks in one, the grass 
track and the hurdle course being laid down immediately within 
the circuit of the main racing-track. The main track is a 
“standard ” rolled dirt and screened course, a mile and a half 
long and one hundred feet wide, with sixty feet of racing-track 
from fence to fence. The grass track is one and three-eighths 
miles long, and the hurdle coyrse—the inside turf track of the 
three—is a mile and a quarter long. At the eastern end of the 
triple tracks a secondary mile-long working-track is laid out on 
a tangent to the main tracks—that is, across the end, in front of 
the second settlement of stables, and in full view—as are all the 
tracks—of the viewing stands and the club-house. A _ two-mile 
steeplechase-track winds its serpentine course the length of the 





A View of the Field Stand and Stables, taken from the Top of the Grand Stand. Behind this Ficld Stand is a large wooded 
Park, which has been set apart for the free use of the Patrons of the Course 


meadow formed within the triple tracks, which it crosses at the 
eastern end, thence curves’ into the meadow of the mile track, and 
then swings northward, far beyond the triple tracks, which it 
again joins at the western end of the courses. There are two 
steeplechase courses, in fact, for a shorter course is formed by the 
hurdle stretch nearest the viewing stands and a portion of the 
longer course that winds at random down the triple-track meadow 
enclosure. “ Sandhurst” and “ Twilight” and “ Richelieu” and 
all their brother steeplechasers may choose their own distance and 
course here. 

There are four supplementary tracks, or “ chutes,” formed by 
extending the sides of the main track on the east and west, and 
in the same manner extending the side of the mile. track north 
and south. In that way a straightaway seven-cighths-of-a-mile 
track is formed out of the main track directly in front of the 
stands, while the extension of the back stretch westward makes 
a one-and-three-eighths-mile run to the finish, with only one turn 
around the eastern curve of. the main track. On the mile track, 
directly north of the main-track straightaway, to the east, left-hand 
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A View of the Track, taken from the Top of the Grand Stand, looking towards the Right 
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A Bird’s-eye View of the Track, taken from the Centre of the Grand Stand 


races may be run, and the sides of the track are extended into 
straightaway “chutes,” similar to those of the main track. 
Furthermore, the west side of the mile track connects with the east 
end of the main track, making it possible to run horses from 
one track directly into the other, thus allowing for an_ infinite 
variety of track forms and combination races of any distance that 
may be desired. 

Both of the running-tracks have been artificially surfaced over 
every foot of their extent. What this means may be gathered if 
one imagines a thoroughfare two and a half miles long, and aver- 
aging sixty feet wide, dug up from ditch to ditch and from one 
end to the other, a foot down, and every foot of this surface laid 
with the best selected country soil, again resurfaced with screened 
soil, and then rolled and rerolled and raked up and roughened 
with harrows and rolled again until it has arrived at the highest 
degree of elasticity combined with requisite firmness. That is what 
was done with the main tracks at Belmont. The others were 
seeded and raked and cut and rolled until they became what 
they are—miles of perfectly smooth lanes of lawn. 

Modern race-going is a luxurious institution. It is not as of 
old, when races were run in the open, when grand stands did not 
exist, when, if it rained people got wet, and if they got hungry 
waited till they got home. A running-horse and a_betting-book 
are only a small part of the modern “ race-track.” The up-to- 
date race-track is a city by itself—with accommodation and cheer 
for man and beast, and 


a better view—though at some distance off—of the finish. Im- 
agine Madison Square Garden unrolled and straightened out with 
seat-banks in a double row inclining upward and backward sixty 
or seventy feet, and then imagine a three-story hotel, nearly seven 
hundred feet long and with a semicircular rotunda two hundred 
feet deep back of it all, and you will have an idea of the Belmont 
grand stand. In the main seating portion, besides the thousands 
of public seats arranged on top of long cement banks, there are 
eighty-four club boxes, eighty-eight public boxes, and a dozen 
large * party” boxes. The level of the mezzanine floor strikes the 
rows of seat-banks about half-way up, and innumerable corridors 
enter upon a longitudinal aisle, which runs the whole length of 
the grand stand, dividing the seat-banks into two sections. Be- 
sides the steel pillars at the front of the stand, there are two 
other rows, one running through the centre and the other back 
of the seats, supporting the big roof of corrugated steel and gravel. 
The seats themselves are formed by six-foot-long settees, laid on 
the horizontal cement runs, three feet wide and twelve inches high. 
The roof of the mezzanine back of the grand stand is utilized 
as one of the approaches from the railroad terminal, and on the 
main floor of the mezzanine is the “ refreshment pavilion,” running 
the whole length of the stand. The main floor of the mezzanine 
is an open promenade, two hundred feet wide and two hundred feet 
deep. The inner extension of this floor, next to the grand stand, is 
about sixty feet deep by six hundred and fifty feet long. Here are 
all sorts of rooms, from 

the little wine-rooms, 





all graded to suit diverse 
purses and needs. 

Looking at the great 
stand from the tracks, or 
from the meadow beyond, 
one gets an idea of the 
immensity of Belmont 
Park. The field stand, on 
the left of the main 
stand, would make a re- 
spectable viewing - place 
for the average race- 
track, seating as it does 
some 4000 people and 
having accommodations 
for a couple of thousand 
more. But the grand 
stand is something huge, 
vast—a great green and 
drab structure as long as 
three city blocks, with 
twenty flags -along the 
front of its roof and 
twenty steel pillars hold- 
ing up its wide overhang 
front. Its triple rows of 
roof seats alone will ac- 
commodate the average 
track crowd, and the big 
stand itself under cover 
will seat from 12,000 to 
14,000. It is built like 
a huge bridge of struct- 
ural steel framework, 
with green enclosing 
sides and back, and a 
red-brick base running 
all around. 

The big stand is 
slewed back a little to 
the east, so that a plain 
view may be had of all 
the tracks, including the 
working mile- track at 
the east end of the main 
tracks. The field) stand 





with windows looking 
out upon the track, to the 
big double dining-rooms 
in the centre. Along one 
wing are the serving- 
rooms, the kitchen, the 
refrigerator-room, store- 
room, ladies’ parlor, coat- 
room, emergency room— 
with an anteroom nearly 
as large—reading and 
resting rooms; in the op- 
posite end a large wine- 
room for women, a par- 
lor, and a number of 
other apartments for 
the convenience of vis- 
itors. 

The club-house, at the 
west end of the grand 
stand, is seventy-five feet 
square. It is three sto- 
ries high, and is perfectly 
equipped and appointed. 
In front of it are the 
judges’ stand, finish, and 
starter’s box. The jockey- 
house adjoins the club- 
house on the green. 
Across the driveway is 
the saddling paddock, 
containing thirty - six 
stalls. There are two 
settlements of stables, 
varying from one hun- 
dred to three hundred 
feet long, and containing 
from fifteen to twenty 
stalls each. Each stall is 
ten by fourteen feet— 
the latter being the width 
of the stable—and each 
stable has a fourteen-foot 
overhang roof all around, 
under which the racers 








parallels the main track, 
however, so that it has 


Entrance to Belmont Park, taken from the Top of the Grand Stand 


may exercise out of the 
sun and rain. 
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Fond “& x 
Adventures 


by 
Maurice Hewlett 


Author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers’’ 


mth. 3 








Four glowing love-tales out of 

the heart of the Middle Ages, 

afire with romance, passion, and 
Copyright, 1903, by HARPER & BROTHERS 


Frontispiece of “Fond Adventures” adventure. Maurice Hewlett, who 


has stood alone among contemporary writers since 


the publication of “The Forest Lovers,’ here writes, 


in his rare, distinctive style, of the themes which he 
knows so well how to portray. His literary achieve- 
ment is as great as his popularity. Not only is ‘he 
an artist in words, but a teller of splendid tales. 
There are four stories in this volume, each alone long 
enough for a little book. «The Love Chase” is a 
revelation, and promises, if such a thing were possible, 


to make a new reputation for the author. 





Post fun, Cloth, $1.50 
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Beer doesn’t cause biliousness if 


it is aged well. It’s the green beer 
that should be avoided. 










Schlitz is aged for months 
before it is marketed; aged in 
refrigeration. This process alone 
requires nearly ten million cubic © 


feet of space. 


The result is beer that is good 


for you. 









The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Fa mous 

















